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PILGRIMAGES TO AMERICAN SHRINES. 
NO I.—MOUNT VERNON. 





BY ANN 8. 


STEPHENS. 





Just before we entered the Mount Vernon 
grounds, we stopped before a very small, neat- 
looking house, which stood in a meadow border- 
ing the highway. An immense rose-bush half 
covered the unpainted front, and from a window 
blind peered the dark face of its occupant, as we 
passed. She was a most happy-looking creature, 
a slave, or probably the wife of a slave, who very 
cheerfully brought a glass of water for a gentle- 
man of our party, and answered my request for 
one of her roses with a handful of half-open buds, 
full of perfume, and bright with the morning's 
rain. The bush was heavy with blossoms, and yet 
there was not a full-blown flower in my bouquet, 
but plenty of green leaves and buds, with the first 
blush yet folded in their hearts. Knowing the 
gaudy taste of her race, I had expected nothing 
less than a half dozen flaunting roses. 

After a time our road became broken, and ran 
through a grove of considerable extent. I was 
looking with strange interest at a bush of laurel, 
which grew, in full blossom, deep in the wood, 
the first I had seen for years, when one of my 
companions observed that we were in the Mount 
Vernon grounds. It awoke me from a dream of 
my early home, which had been awakened by a 
sight of that bush—a feeling of awe came over 
me, for I felt that the ground whereon we trod, 
was holy. We rode forward in silence—for our 





party gradually became subdued in spirit, as we 
approached the tomb of Washington—when from 
a bend in the road before us, came a lady and 
gentleman on horseback. The lady was a slight, 
graceful girl, probably about nineteen, in a blue 
habit and black riding-cap. Her horse was a 
small, slender bay, and she rode forward with 
more than usual grace. I did not observe more 
of her companion, than that he was slight. and 
seemed gentlemanly, for one of our company whis- 
pered that the young lady was a daughter of the 
Washington family. She rode slowly by our car- 
riage, and looked quietly in as she passed. Her 
face was pleasing, and rather lovely than beauti- 
ful. I never knew what it was to feel a reverence 
for blood before, but my heart beat quicker when 
I looked on that young girl, and thought that the 
blood of Washington was in her veins. 

A small ruined lodge stood on each side of the 
gate, through which we passed to the grounds 
more immediately round the mansion-house. A 
short distance further on, was a second gate, where 
we were met by the gardener, who conducted us 
to the house. We had letters of introduction to 
the lady who is now in possession, but forbore 
to present them, holding it scarcely delicate, 
strangers as we were, to claim her hospitality. 
We, however, sent for permission to visit the 
rooms usually thrown open to the public, and 
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followed the example of thousands who have 
made the same pilgrimage, in examining the 
huge and rusty key of the Bastile which hangs 
in the hall, and in standing for a time in the 
room which Washington once inhabited, treading 
upon the same floor, and gazing upon the same 
objects which he had so often walked over and 
gazed upon. We lingered upon the piazza, for 
the scene before us was lovely enough to win the 
attention, even if divested of its solemn associa- 
tions. The grounds sloped gently to the Potomac, 
which here and there broke to sight through the 
trees which grew upon its borders, and in pic- 
turesque clumps about the grounds. An old 
summer-house, fast sinking to ruin, was nestled 
on a green knoll beneath a cluster of trees, 
directly between the mansion-house and the river. 
It was a beautiful feature in the scene, yet it 
looked like a thing of the past, melancholy and 
desolate, even on a couch of verdure as rich 
and thrifty as ever felt the sunshine. The scene 
was very beautiful, yet a strange, solemn gloom 
seemed brooding over each lovely object that 
composed it. It was as if everything breathed 
of his sacred presence, as if everything we looked 


sations into apathy. A little boy in Washington 
city had begged me to bring him a few pebbles from 
the tomb. I remembered his gentle wish, and 
picked up some of the white pebble-stones that lie 
thickly about. A few paces from the tomb, stood 
a slender tree, drooping with the weight of a 
grape-vine, that fell over its branches almost to 
the ground. I gathered a few of its leaves as a 
memorial for myself, and we left the place of 
death mournfully, as we had approached it. 
«Will the gentlemen see the garden?” inquired 
; the black gardener, who had conducted us to the 
; house, a good-natured, happy-looking negro, full 
of pompous pride, and grotesque vanity. The 
‘sound of his voice awoke me as from a painful 
dream. It seemed as if we had been wandering 
in the valley of the shadow of death, and the 
:sound of a human voice had let in the sunshine. 
| We entered the garden; there lay the flower-beds 
quaintly laid out, and guarded with borders of 
unpruned box, as it had been in Washington’s 
;time. There, in a huge tub, stood a tree, which 
ae own hands had planted. A fire had broken 
sant in the conservatory, and consumed many of 
his plants, the gardener said. This, among the 





upon or touched had become sacred from its near- } rest, had been scorched and withered up by the 
ness to the illustrious dead. We walked down to ‘flame, but the root remained uninjured, and put 
his tomb, silently, and filled with solemn thoughts ‘ forth shoots again, more healthy than the first. 


—thoughts too solemn for strong emotion. The 
grounds roll downward from the mansion-house, 
and in a green hollow, midway between that and 
the river, stands the tomb, a pile of new brick, 
fresh from the workman’s trowel. 
the tomb, guarded by an iron fence, lies the sar- 
cophagus which treasures the ashes of Washing- 
ton, and of the woman who was made immortal 
by his love. Above thirty of his family are sealed 
up within the tomb itself, their ashes rendered 
more sacred by the melancholy glory which kindles 
around that cold pile of marble. 

When I first saw the commission which Wash- 
ington received and carried with him in the Revo- 
lutionary war, I was filled with emotion, my heart 
throbbed, and the tears gushed into my eyes spite 
of a strong effort to restrain them. But there, in 
the very presence of the mighty dead, I could not 
weep, I could hardly be said to feel—a strange 
awe pervaded my bosom, and froze all other sen- 
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The negro, who gave us the history of this plant, 
was a slave born, I think he said, on the Mount 
Vernon estate. He had seen Washington once or 
twice, when quite a boy, and though his remem- 





In front of } brance of the great man was very imperfect, to 


have seen Washington, seemed to have ennobled 
‘him in his own estimation, as it certainly did in 

ours. ; 
In a corner of the garden was a little wooden 
summer-house—a weather-beaten and tiny ruin. 
{ I would have entered it, but a bird had built her 
2 there, and fluttered wildly about the door at 
{ 





my approach. Poor, timid thing, it was all un- 
conscious how sacred the place had become, where 
it was so tranquilly rearing its nestlings! The 
flowers which I had seen the gardener arranging, 
were for me. Every leaf has been religiously 
preserved, and this delicate record of flowers 
brings back sweet recollections of our visit to 
Mount Vernon. 
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NO II1.—BRANDYWINE BATTLE-FIELD. 
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BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 
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THE OLD STONE MEETING-HOUSE. 


Ir was a quiet evening when I visited the battle- 
field. The sun was just setting as I reached the 
summit of the hill; and I paused a moment in- 
voluntarily to look back upon the scene. Far 
away to the west rolled the billowy hills, spotted 
with farm and woodland. Just over the undu- 
lating horizon thus formed, glowed a narrow 
streak of red and gold, while a dark battlement 
of pitchy clouds lay piled in the blue atmosphere 
above. The long, lurid line rolling along the 
hills, and surmounted with the dark masses of 
vapor above, seemed like a distant city in flames, 
and gave a wild and ominous appearance to the 
landscape. Here and there through this gloomy 
curtain, the sunbeams struggled out, tinging the 
edges of the clouds with gold, and shooting in 
long lines of light over the green hills. A solitary 
bird sailed in the distance. The voice of the tired 
ploughman calling to his oxen floated from the 
valley, and the deep quiet of a summer evening 
prevailed around. 

I gazed upon the scene in mute delight, until 
the twilight had mellowed the landscape, when, 
remembering the object of my visit, I turned and 
walked on. The battle-field crowns the hill. 
Before me was an old stone meeting-house, dark 
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with antiquity, and surrounded on two sides by 
a still older grave-yard. Not a monument was 
seen in that lonely resting-place. The grass was 
brown and withered; no flowers bloomed above 
the graves; the little mounds were nearly all 
washed away by the rains; huge cavities where 
the ground had sunk in yawned around me; and 
in the centre of the yard, an old, rugged cedar 
lifted its dark head a solitary mourner. It wasa 
scene of perfect desolation. To add to its start- 
ling effect a few sheep were carelessly browsing 
on the stunted herbage, ignorant of the hallowed 
memories around, or the mouldering generations 
below. 

A hale old man was standing in the middle of 
the yard, but perceiving me he came slowly out, 
and I addressed him. He had lived hard by for 
forty years. Leaning against the gate, my grey- 
haired, yet rubby-faced narrator drew, with his 
knife, upon the shingle top of the low stone wall, 
a plan of the battle. He showed me where, on 
the right, one wing of our army had been posted 
in an orchard, and where, on the left a little 
down the hill, the rapid charge of the foe had 
routed the other wing while in the act of forming. 
Here a spot had been fiercely contested: there a 
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brave continental had watered the soil with his 
blood. He turned and unlocking the rude gate 
we entered the yard. On this very spot a portion 
of the little army had stood, pouring in a deadly 
fire from the shelter of the low stone wall, and 
making a gallant stand until nearly cut to pieces. 
At our feet were the graves of the slain. Friend 
and foe, private and officer, there they lay, their 
ears stilled to the roar of battle, and the green 
grass growing over them where for fifty years it 
had waved. There was a huge mound near the 
gate covering the remains of the fallen. A couple 
of English officers lay untrophied by. The old 
man had discovered them while diggipg a new 
grave, and knew them by their regimental but- 
tons, and the still undecayed portions of their 
uniforms. A half a century had rolled by since 
first they were hurriedly laid in their rude rest- 
ing-place. 
“No useless coffin enclosed the breast, 
Nor in sheet nor in shroud we wound them; 


But they lay like warriors taking their rest, 
With their martial cloaks around them.” 


Who would not warm amid such memories? 
Around us were the relics of the strife:—the 
bullet holes in the old meeting-house; the dark, 
blood-stained spots upon the floor; the very 
woods which had echoed to the cannonade; and 
beneath us the sod where some patriot had died. 
As the old man conversed of the eventful day, 
his voice grew warmer, his hale cheek glowed, 
and his eyes flashed with unwonted fire. Fancy 
took wings; we forgot the present; we were back 
in the days ofiron war. Beneath us the serried 
files of the foe were dashing up the hill, their 
arms flashing and their banners waving as they 
rushed to the attack. We could almost see the 
eager Americans ranged behind the wall, and hear 
their thick breathing as they waited for the enemy 
to come nigh. Then rose up a wild huzza, the 
sharp rattle of their musketry ensued, the thick, 
white smoke curled around the prospect, and 
directly the solid phalanx of the foe emerging 
from the vapors, the fierce contest was main- 
tained almost hand to hand, and breast to breast. 
Volley followed volley, one wild huzza succeeded 
to another, the crash of muskets, the rattle of the 
fire-arms, the groans and shrieks of the wounded 
grew nearer and nearer, until at length the enemy 
swarmed along the wall, forced it with the bayo- 
net, and the fight—oh! God—was battled above 
the quiet graves of the dead. The shout of vic- 
tory and death was around us. Then the scene 
changed. The gallant continentals were retreat- 
ing, and anon they were strewd dying along the 
orchard. The vollies gradually slackened, a few 
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roar of battle swept by and died faintly in the dis- 
tance, and only the stifled groans of the wounded 
or the agonizing prayer of the dying met the ear. 

So deeply had we been wrapt in the story of 
the past that we forgot the time, and when the 
old man ceased, twilight had long since gone. 
The landscape around was putting on the cloudy 
mantle of-night. The breeze came damp from 
the valley; the low twitter of the birds had 
ceased in the hedges; the still glades of the dis- 
tant wood darkened dreamily away; the shadows 
were already black on the rolling brow of Osborne 
Hill; and a few stars, like virgin brides, modestly 
peeped forth from the calm, blue sky above. The 
old man and I gazed on the scene for a moment, 
and then with a warm pressure of the hand, we 
parted. With a feeling of quiet pleasure I slowly 
wandered home. A gentle, soothing influence 
pervaded my thoughts. The evening hour, and 
the memories around, tinged every reverie with 
a mellow hue, diffusing over me that gentle, yet 
unwritten feeling which forms the Sabbath of the 
heart. 

I never went to the battle-ground again. I 
was afraid I should dissolve the charm. But 
often in the golden twilight, I would go out on 
Osborne Hill, and gaze on the old grave-yard 
wall, lying like a white thread along the horizon, 
until gradually the shadows deepened, the whip- 
poor-will sailed by with his melancholy wail, and 
one by one the dim outlines of the distant hill 
melted into darkness. 

I thank God I was born in a land whose few 
battle-fields are those of freedom! The traveller 
who threads our vast domains is never startled by 
stupendous Acadelmas like those which blacken 
every kingdom of Europe; but often in his jour- 
neys, amid the hills and vallies of our land, he 
will come across the lonely grave of some martyr 
to freedom, or the grassy mound where our bold 
farmer fathers perished for their rights. Holy 
and venerated are such spots! Humble though 
they be, they are full of hallowed memories, and 
in their simple majesty, are prouder monuments 
than the rich trophies of Waterloo. Poets shall 
sing of them; painters shall picture them; histo- 
rians shall chronicle them to mankind. Thousands 
shall pilgrim to them as to the altar of their faith, 
and genius, with God-like inspiration, shall weave 
them in undying song. They will nerve our youth, 
inflame our soldiery, and fire the land with the 
loftiest patriotism. Should a foreign foe pollute 
our soil, and drive us for awhile before him, these 
battle-fields shall be the arcana to which we will 
retreat; there will we rally for a last effort, and 
there, where the spirit of our martyred ancestors 








scattering shots only dropped at intervals, the ; fill the air around, will we nobly conquer. 
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